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IT. is requeſted. that this Paper may | & * 2: - Os 
Board of Agriculture, at its office in London, with any addi= * _* 7 
tional remarks and obſervations which may occur on tge „ 


\ peruſal, written on the margin, as ſoon as may be conveniet. 
It is hardly neceſſary to add, that this Report is, at preſent, „ 3 
printed and circulated for the oſe merely of procuring & 


farther information reſpecting the Huſbandry of this Diſtrict, _ — | 40 4 2 
and to F mines one eto contribute his mite to the Improve- 1 
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Tux Board has TEND the fame plan in regard wo al he. 


5 1 Counties in the United Kingdom; and will be happy to 1 2 
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75 give every altes in its power, to any perſon who may 88 where a 3 4 
of deſirous of improvig & bis Breed e, Sheep, &c. or off 
trying any uſeful experiment in Huſbandry... Re 5 
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ble to adhere with propriety to the ancient limits of. 
the counties to be described. These, it evidently ap- 
pears, have, in general, been fixed by the political or ec- 
without regard either to local fituation, or to the conve. 
other inſtance will this obſervation apply with more 


the county of Banff are to be found in the very center of 
Aberdeenſhire. That being the case, it has been judged 


more diſtinct to confine this report to the country lying 
between the rivers Spey and Doveran; including that 


to the county of Aberdeen 


N THE diſtrict to be conſidered in this report, is ſituated 

| within the 589 of N. Latitude, and extends from Banff 
; to Garmouth, along the south ſhore. of the Moray frith,. 
its northern boundary, . about 24 Engliſh. miles. The: 

length from the bay of Cullen, in a south weſt direction 
. to Loch Avon, its southern boundary, is 30 miles. It 
a mean length of nearly 20 miles, till within 


preserves 
five miles of that lake, where it is suddenly compreſſed. 


. 1 


T* Reports of this nature,.it is in many cases inpoſfi;- 


force than in the preſent, as several detached parts of 


part of the county of Elgin and Forres on the south fide- 
of Spey, and which was purposely omitted in the report 
of that county, and also the pariſhes of Cairney and Glass. 
which, though locally fituated in the county of Banff, 


clefiaſtical influence of the times, and for the moſt part, 


nience and accommodation of the inhabitants. In no . 


52 
N 
*. 


— 


- 


cz) 
e Gitls made then three wes, making a 
superficies of 1015 oquare miles, that is, 649,600 Kali | 
acres, or 516,635 Scots acres. 

The whole, except the tra6t zlong the 5ea-ſhore, may 
be very properly described as a hilly, mountainous coun- 
try, interspersed-with a great many fertile villeys, well | 
adapted to the cultivation of corn and grass. Ls Ih 

The hills are either covered with heath or moss, afford- 
ing little paſture ; while from their bleak. and barren 
aspect, they have a very gloomy and unpleagant appear- | 


ance. 


| The arable. laail, which bears but. qmall_ proportion. 
to the waſte, lies on the ſides, and towards the bottoms 


of the higher hills, or on the ſides of those valleys through 


which the waters have their courses, or on . 
level plains on the banks of chese waters. 
In several of these valleys where ee hi... 

. therto been ſound impracticable, there is abundance of fine | 
healthy paſtare, on which young cattle are reared to | 
great advantage,.the grounds being in general well bel. * 


| —_ natural woods of oak, birch, alder, &. #2L+.. 


Rivers and Waters. © The course of the river Sper- 
which forms the weſtern boundary of this diftri&, was 
fully described in the report of the. county of Elgin and 

The water of Avon has its source from the lake of 
that name, on the borders of the ſhires of Aberdeen and 
Inverneſs; and being joined in its progress by the water 
of Livat, falls into the Spey at Ballandllah, after ca. 
_ of upwards'of twenty miles. |: 2 

The water of Fiddich bas its ute in the bills of Glen: . 
fiddich and Strathdon, and after a course of ſome miles. 
is joined by the- water of Dullan, and both fall W 
Spe about two miles above Aratullie. 
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C3 I 
© Thieriver Doveran, which talked 1 tie Knobs 
ire, receives the waters of Calrach and Blackwater, 


which iſſue from the hills on the south and eaſt fides of 


the dĩſtrick. The lands on their banks being better ſhel- 
tered, and congequently more fertile, is the only circam- 
Nance relating to these waters which merits conſideration. 
here. The Doveran is not navigable, nor does it con- 
tribute to the formation of the harbour of Banff, nor to- 
the port of Macdulf on the southern banks, yet it is not- 


withſtanding of eee en account of the value of 3 its. 


s8lmon fiſhings. 


There are many other a on. which n 


the frith at different places along the coaſt, These serve 
to turn the machinery of the corn mills ere&ed upon 
them, and alſo the machinery ne ceflary for carrying on 
different branches of manufaftures eſtabliſhed in that part 


of the country, ee ng one FO | 


and Cullen, 


Soil. Taking a 3 babe dis, the: 


soil may be described as of three qualities, That of the 
plains on the banks of the waters, where it has not been 
mixed with sand by the waſhings of the ſtreams, is a ſtiff 


deep clay ;. on the ſides of the valleys it is = deep. black 
| loam on à bed of rock, generally limeſtone; and on the 


ſides of the hills, and in the higher parts of the country, 
where cultivation has taken place, the soil is either the 
same as laſt described, or a mixture of moss and gravel 
on a red tilly bottom; and is, as may be supposed, very. 
retentive of water. 


Climate. From the nature of the . 
zeribed, as well as from its generally expesed fituation, . 
and the great height of many of the mountains, this dis-- 
tri& is often aubjected to all the evils of a cold and rainy. 
The harveſts are often interrupted and preca- 

| 1 Aa. rious, 
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- 1 N | 
-riors, and if not-compleated before the end of Oftober, 


the crops in the interior and more remote parts of the 


country, are for the moſt part damaged by rains, which 


about that season often set in for weeks together, are fre- 


-quently succeeded (without any interval of good weather) 
by froſts and deep falls of anom, and often suspend the 


1 operations of husbandry for many of the winter months. 


In the years 1782 and 1789, the harveſt continued for 
near three months. From this account, - however, the 


lower part of the country from Duff-hauſe to .Forglen 


and Kinnairdy, a tract of about twelve miles along the 


tiver fide, and from Banff to Gordon Caftle, including the 
© diftrifts of Boyne and Enzie, muſt be excepted, being 


"nearly equal to the climate of Moray, and greatly sur- 
" palſing the moſt part of that county in the fertility of 
its soil, the improvements of its n and the rich- 


8 ness of its productions. 


Oats, Peaſe and Beans are sown trom the e of 
March, to the middle of April. Barley seed commences 


5 about the beginning of May, and the sowing of Wheat in 


October, though sometimes 30 late _ as November. The 


he, "harveſt generally commences in the course of the firſt; tea 


days of September, and in ordinary seasons is compleat- 


ed in fix or seven weeks, during which period the. corns 
re bf buile unil Thcked in the yard. 


Ti owns, Population and ManufaGures.—[n this Aang 
there are two Royal Burghs, viz. Baaf and Cullen, fi- 
.tuated on the coaſt, and at the diſtance of twelve miles 
from each other. Banff contains upwards of 3500 souls, 
but Cullen, in regard to population and wealth, is equal- 
led by several of the villages in the county, of which 
Portſoy, Keith and Fochabers are the moſt conſiderable ; 
though there are a great many other villages, both in 


= 


C372 


the interior parts of the 1 bes- 
coaſt, which may contain from 100 to 50⁰ inhabitants in 
euch, go that the population of the diftri& is very con- 
_ - Jerable, and may be accounted at g8,005 sus: The 
 _ proportion of them are no doubt engaged in 2- 
eee eee gagkex- 
F e the 
ee £ > 3:22] 

Severn of ths bagis th this county qa dies 

l Moray frith, are principally jnha- | 
bited by fiſhermen, who follow no. other occupation. 
2 fiſh for cod, ling, skate, macarel, whiting, and had- 


dock, of which last species an immense quantity was caught 


along this cost during the winter 179, though they 
| have been remarkably. scurce for. several years on the 
South-east coast of Scotland; and besides supplying the = 
county of Banff, a great quantity of dried fiſh is sent 
over land to the counties of Elgin and Aberdeen, and the 
_ remainder, amounting to several thousand dozens of sal- 
ted cod, ling, skate and haddock; is annually exported-by 
| the fiſhermen themselves to Montrose, Arbroath; Dun- 
dee, Perth, and the towns along the sides of the Frich of 
Forth, to the value of upwards of L. 3006 Sterling year- 
Ii i considerable proportion of which aum they expend 
in the purchase of coal, salt, and such other articles as 
they judge they can purchase cheaper than they could 
do at home; with the remainder they purchase cloaths, 
meat und the other neceſsaries they stand in need of; and 
from this. fund also the rent is paid to the proprietor. of 
the villages in which they reside, The general terms of 
agreement between a proprietor of one of these ; villages, 


_ nnd a boat's crew, are as follows: The fiſki ing boat com- 2s 


plete, which | generally costs L. 224 -i5 "furniſhed by the 


ens - 3 fo LE 


3 e e of tir wet beedne- 7 ; 
Jointly bound to employ the boat for seven years in the: 
_ white fiſhing on the const, and to pay a rent of five gui- 
- neas yearly for the boat; and a shall piece of ground for 
: | - building their houses (which they do at their own ex- 
8 | 3 . pence), und for gardens. They ares obliged to uphold 
. | mute boat during the seven years, at the end of which pe- 
8 riod, the proprietor furniſhes: the bull of a new boat, 
> which generally coats abeut L. 4. But in the event k 
. ens not lagting wen ears, we proprietor furnithes's.. 
ve one at his own.expence, and the crew agree to pay 
'd '" & yearly advance of rent above the ſive guineas, in pro- ; 
| B IO 905; Be ARE AO9P | 
years, when the former boat became unſerviceable. . | 
| FE ; IN Ce e ns Lge PERS some . 0 
| 62 OL 7 abakodnonited Angie of wes.) | 
ceased, with his ſhare of the profits of the concern. But 
3 | | _ he is obliged to pay the -widowy/'or. relations of his pre- 
= Aͥecceſsor, 8 certain conidergriod for the house, and any. 
= IF | improvements that may have been made on the en. 
8 | ee It appears from the Custom-house books of Aberdeen 
> | | and Inverneſs, that in the courſe of ſeven years prece- 
| | | ding January 1794, there were exported from this co 
- ty*429,571 dried cod and ling, 366 barrels of salted cod, 
1 5;800 fried skate, and 148, 700 dried haddocks, all 
which are disposed of on the south-east coast of Scotland, 
as before mentioned. The export of salmon in the same 
period, from that part of this coast under the jurisdiction 
8 | of the Custom- house of Aberdeen, but in which the fiſh-. 
ings on the Spey are not included, have been 2,630 barrels 
_ salted, and 20,905 kits of freſh salmon. The first is ge- 
| nerally ſent up the Mediterranean, and the last find a 
ready ſale at the London market. 9 * 
' Tb 3 A Man ſactur e: f 
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. fil inticdaces ti nh Aike 6 
this van paecigtic ae . | | 
provements in agriculture, At the be their. | = 

progreſs was flow, and of little value ; bat of lace years | | 5 
they have become of rotaiderible impotians. W 


* oo 


F ; 
Jn the cane, of the ſt beer years, ie appear, ü: 8 


beſides a very great quantity of linen yarn and coarse _ 3 © 2 oe 

linen cloth, which is exported over-land from the 1 WW Y 

; country, generally to Aberdeen, Glasgow and n 5 . 2 „ 
EY there has in that period been ſhipped from Neef, Portzoy, . 55 — 

and Macduff ®, a sea port in this county, though fituated | „55 ._ 

on the south fide of Doveran, 510,000 spindles of ines | 4. 7” 

; yarns} 30), 10 n Ws of white and colouted : RN 
Ws +. 3 * Ae "M$ #5. „ OS threads, - p ö N : ©;* ; | 

- ® Formerly called Dowen, a of Doveran, prokably. ov  _  _ Wo 


from the river of that name emptying itself into the den at, 8 | KT ED ". 
ieee tes ä 
habited only by fibers, ˙ : wail, 462 aivur FO 
the year 1761 the whole rent amounted only to L. 5g: 11 1 5 | .Y 
It is well ſituated for a harbour, the preſent Noble Proprietor 3 
n (cke Earl of Fife) having he's expended nearly: L. 5000 to . 
| 1 in ee 10. eee N „ 
His Lordibip has granted = conſlerable number of fea, + | by: 
containing 32 falls, for which 168. 8d. of feu-duty TE 5 N 
| yearly. By this means a great many manufacturers and others bes 


have been induced to, build subſtantial commodious pus, 1 
and the adjoining lands are let to the inhabitants ut from 20 to. . 1 
308. per acre, by which means the rent is now advanced to L. 500 yoo * - 3 


ſterling, and the number of inhabitants are upwards of 1300; _ Ye 
and from every appearance there is reason to believe that this 5-4 
don will increase rapidly in population and properity, which e 
ought to induce other proprietors to follow an example 30 well : 5 a 
TW poet OR EI ONS , * EY n 
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eee rae and Tines . . I 
In this diſtri& there are three proprietors, each of whoſe | | Rs. 8 
eſtates here amount to from L. 7000 to L. 124600. There 5 TEES. my Ez 
are eight others who poſſess from L. 500 to L. 1600 ; and . —_ 
the remainder 'is. ſhared in ſmall eſtates from L. 300 to | | _ 
L. 400 of yearly rent ; amounting in all, includiogL. 2200 | —_ _ _ 
ren r 3 el 3 27 
ſituated in this diſtric, yet from neceſſary attendance 3 5 A 
to their duty in Parliament, and from other avocations, . | +>, 5 
there are none of them who reſide here above_ few ER ü IIS „ 
months in the ear. | 8 
F BABES 5 
ble farm, which is managed. on the moſt approved prin- 2, 57 
ciples. Many of the other proprietors also are employ - W 
ed in the Army or Navy, or in ſome department of the f.. =. 
Law, so that there are but few who reſide in the diſtrict, . * 1 
or who. have. time or opportuaity for paying that degree „ 1 
of attention to the growing improvements of their own | ns DR * 
eſtates, or of the country at large, which the importance 3 „ 
of the object 80 juſtly merĩts; while that propet connec- : he A 
tion which ought to subfiſt between landlords and tenants, - ty 
and which uniformly takes place in all countries where Bays 

Improvements in agricultore have been successfully car- 5 3 N 

ried on, is here attended to only by a few individuals, | . — 
who, by a proper attention to their own intereſts, have s : "> 

learned that such a conduQ alone can ſecure the intro- y wy e 
duction of à general spirit of improvement among all | | | _ 
claſſes of tenants in any country. © r 

The tent of the arable lands in this diſtrict may be © | 1 
aceounted at 12 8. the acre, excluſive of natural paſture, 3 A 
* adjoining to the several EE ä 
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towns and villages, which from local ſituation and other 
advantages give from L. 2 to L. 4 the acre. The rents 


after reaping the crop, and the barley and oat-meal between | 
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are paid partly in money, and partly in barley and oat meal: 
The money rent is always paid at the term of Martinmas, 


Chriſtmas and Candlemas thereafter. The ordingrytermof 


; entry to a farm is at Whitsunday, as to the houses, gar- 
den and meadow graſs ; and to the arable land at the fe- 


paration of that year's crop from the ground. The lea- | 
ses in general endure for nineteen years, though there 
are several farms. on the Earl of Findlater's eſtate be- 


tween Banff and Cullen, of which leases were granted 
(abont the year 1759) for two nineteen years, and the 


lifetime of the tenant in case he ſhould survive that pe- 
riod. The farm-bouses and offices are valued to the te- 
nant on his entry, and he is bound to uphold them, 80 as 
to be of equal value at his removal, or he muſt pay the 


deficiency in money to the next incoming tenant. A 


liberty is reserved by the proprietor to work all mines 
and minerals, and to cut drains through the farm, for 
the purpose of draining any ere on the eſtate; the 
tenant being entitled to recover any damage mung 
be done to the surface, as the same may be ascertained | 


dy perſons to be mutually chosen. Proprietors also re- 


ser ve liberty of planting any moor or paſture grounds 
within the limits of the farm, which they may incline to 


plant, at any period during the leaſe, and without making 


any discount of rent to the tenant for the lands so taken 
W/ 210 Yin 08 hr 
The only clause contained in the lease in regard to che 

management of the land, Wn, that the tenant ſhall not Rs. 
it by improper cropping. | 


cu) 


The tenants, r to pay ces, ties, 
schoolmaſter's salary, and all public burdens imposed or 
to be imposed, and further to be amenable to .the deci- 
fions of the Baron Bailies in all queſtions relating to the 
preſervation of growing timber, cutting meadow. ground, 
winter herding, mill exactions, and such other matters as 
naturally fall under the cognisance of this Court, ' 
Aſtrictions to mills i is here, with 4 few exceptions, in | 
full force, and the tenants are bound. by their lenses to 
grind their corns at particular mills, where i in general from 
the eighth to the fifteenth part of the corns 80 grinded i is 
exacted, but on an average about the twelfth, although 
every farmer is obliged to be at the expence of erecting 
a kiln on bis farm, of drying his corns, and of sending 
his servants to the mill to aſſiſt in manufacturing them 
into meal. He is further bound to perform his propor- 
tion of labour, along with the other tenants, in zupport- 
ing the fabric of the mill, and Keeping. the Trains and 
water courses in order. N 
On the Earl of Life's eſtates in this dis "the moſt 
extenſive exactions of multures were _ preſtable by the 
usage of ancient times. At ſeveral of the mills on his 
property, the eighth or ninth part of all the grindable 
corns were exaQted: This his Lordſhip has aboliſhed, and 
receives two ſhillings and three-pence in the pound of rent 
Pa by each tenant aſtricted to theſe mills; and has 
adopted the same plan at his other mills, in proportion 
to the extent of thirlage paid, thereby keeping up the 
old mill rent, and baniſhing a practice of feudal severity 
which oceafioned yearly animoſities and conftant law. 
suits. e 5 Tab 
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Mi Lordſhip ales mock to his credit; bas abolifhch att 


customs and services payable by his tenants, W 
verted the game on very moderate terms. | 


Extent, and Mode of managing the Farms. 


Thom cms. em AA | 
contain from 100 to 200 acres of arable land, yet the ge- 
neral extent of them may be rated at from 40 to 6o ar- 
ble acres. The. remainder is either occupied by tenants | 
who possess from five to fifteen or twenty acres, or in 
small lots Jy the inhabitants of the different towns and | 
villages. | . 

Ie does, not appear that. previous to the year 2748, 
any improvements in agriculture were introduced into 
this district. In those days the mode of management 
was the same here, as was then universally practised all 
over the North of Scotland. The arable lands on every 


farm, were divided into what was called outfield and in- 
field. To the infield, which consisted of that part of 


the farm nearest to the farm houses, the u hole manure ö 
was regularly applied. The only crops cultivated” on 
the infield land were oats, bear and peaze, and the lands 
were kept under tillage as long as they would produce 
two or three returns of the seed sown; and when a field 
became 50 reduced and so full of weeds, as not to yield 


' this return, it was allowed to lie in natural paſture for 


a year or two, after which, it was again brought under 
cultivation, and treated in the manner before mentioned, 
The outfield lands were waſted by a succefſion of oats / 
after oats, as long as the crops would pay for seed and 
labour, and afford a small allowance of oatmeal for the 
family, They were then allowed to remain in a ſtate 
of absojute ſterility, producing only thiſtles and other 

; . | weeds, 


% 


ON! Th by 


weeds, We 

years, the farmer thought proper to bring them again 
| under cultivation, when, from the mode of management 
before described, a few scanty crops were obtained. _ 

Oxen ploughs only were used, and when the barley seed 
was finiſhed, the cattle were either sold to dealers, or 
sent to the glens or valleys in the remote parts, of the 
diſtri, where they were grazed for three or four months 
in Summer at the low rate of x s. or I 8. 6d. each, and 

during this period the plough was laid afide, and the far- 
mer's servants and horses were employed in providing 
the neceſſary ſtock of fuel, and in collecting moss or clay, 
to be mixed with the dung produced by the cattle dur- 
ing the preceding winter, The horses were either tetb- 
cred on the beſt of the infield paſture, or ttuſted to the 
management of a herd; and as it may eafily be supposed, 
these animals often went beyond the bounds of the pas- 
ture allotted to them, and committed r on the 
adjoining corn fields. ; 


About the period above mentioned, the hes Eacl of | 
Finlater, then Lord Delkford, to whose unremitting ex- 
ertions are to be ascribed the introducuon.of improvements 
in agriculture, as well as manufactures, in this coun. 
try, came to regide in the neighbourhood of Banf, and 
having taken one of his farms into his own, poſseſsion, 
set about cultivating it on the most approved mannet 
then known in England, and for that purpose engaged 
an experienced overseer from that Kingdom, to take the 
charge of it, and in a few years improved that farm i in a 
stile and manner unknown in that part of the country. 
But his Lordſhip” was sensible, however succefsful' he 
might be in the cultivation of his own' particular farm, 
| * probable that this subcefs would operate 30 


DS | : ren | 
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Poworſally on the 7 of his tevants,. 88 to induce 
them, without some substantial reasons, to venture on 
untried experiments, or to leave the beaten tract, in 
which they and their fathers had trode for ages. "Be 
therefore formed, and executed a plan, which did great 
credit to. his judgment, and which in its conſeguęnces 
has been higbly beneficial, as it tended to awaken that 
spirit for improvement which has now become general 
over the district, at least among the proprietors and 
more respectable farmers, His Lordſhip selected $0me ; 
of the moſt intelligent, active and substantial tenants in 
the country, to whom he granted leases on reasonable 
terms, for two nineteen years and a lifetime, of farms 
formerly occupied by three or four tenants. By these 
| leases, the tenants became bound to inclose and subdivide 
2 certain portion of the farm with stone fences, or ditch 
and hedge, during the first nineteen years of the lease, 
and in the course of the second nineteen years, to inclose 
the remainder. This the tenants became bound to dc 
under a certain penalty, which was mentioned in the 
leases. The tenants were also bound to summer fallow, 
and sou graſs seeds on a certain number = acres s within 
che first five years of the lease. { 


His Lordſhip also first introduced the 4 "I 
dry, and by his precept and example, was the means of 
| bringing the cultivation or 008 crop, by degrees, ute 

. general practice. * Pr 


N 


It is not to be expected that any general 28 
in the modes of agriculture, can be introduced all at once, 
or that the inhabitants of a country will, on a ſudden, 
give up their old habits and ways of thinking. They 
must be induced to do $0, either from the advantage 
which ores are eqn they will derive i in n 

of: 


TEL 
of making new arrangements with the proprietors, or 
from a conviction in their own minds, that the experi- 
ments which their more adventurous neighbours have at- 
tempted, have proved succeſsful and advantageous, and 
therefore, notwithstanding Lord Finlater's unwearied 
. exertions, it was many years before fallow and owing 
graſs seeds, turnip, and other green crops, came into general 
practice, even in that corner of his estate where he him- 5 
self resided z but the tenants being at last satisfied that 
the improvements introduced by his Lordſhip were such, 
as, if adopted by them, would promote their interest, 
they set about making experiments, which having in - 
every instance exceeded expectation, the spirit of im- 
provement began of course to gain ground, and his Lord- 
ſhip's example having been followed by many of the 
other proprietors, and by several of the more intelligent 
farmers in other parts of the country, the system of a- 
griculture, the circumstances of the tenants, and the ge- 
neral appearance of the country, became thereby greatly 
improved, though it is no doubt possible to carty on these 
and other improvements to a much greater extent, were 
the proprietors-to give that encouragement to the tenants, 
without which it is in vain to suppose that any solid 
or substantial improvement can be brought about in any 
Though the tenants are not bound by their leases to 
follow any fixed or steady rotation of cropping, and tho! 
few of them adhere strictly to any one particular system, 
yet on the farms occupied by the proprietors, and alſo 
on the large farms, where the lands are inclosed and sub- 
divided, a considerable proportion is annually under fal- 
low, turnip and other green crops, and generally near 
one third of the farm is under sown graſs. The quanti- 
N 33 „ 29 
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ty of graſs seeds commonly son, is 8 Ib. red clover, 8 1b. 
white clover, with a small proportion of rib-graſs Seed, 
and two buſhels rye-graſs seed, on each acre. The graſs 
1s cut the first year for hay, and pastured. at least two, 
and sometimes three years thereafter. On the small 
farms in the interior and remote parts of the district, lit- 
tle alteration of system has hitherto taken place. What 
is most worthy of notice is, that the ridges are better - 
straighted, and that = small plot of own graſs and tur- 
nip are oc 9h seen on almost every farm. 

of culture adopted for raising the different 
crops on the more improved farms in the district, is as 
follows : 


_ Wheat. From the preceding account of the climate, 
* It will be inferred, that the cultivation of this species of 
crops must be limited to that part of the district lying 
along the coast ; but even there, owing to the lateneſs of 
the harvests, and the quantities of rain which generally 
fall in Autumn, the number of acres in wheat is inconsi- 
derable in proportion tothe after crops; it is son after 


ſallow, potatoes or 1 EM”. - 


| In the course of the fallow, the land is ONS; the 
beginning of winter, again after the barley seed is fitiſh- 
ed, and two or three times. afterwards, according as the 
situation of the ground may require, or the season will 
permit. Before the last furrow is given. which general- 
ly happens in September, manure. is applied; when 
wheat is sown after potatoes or graſs, one plowing is 
deemed sufficient. The quantity of seed allowed to the 
acre, is from 12 to 16 pecks, according to the time of 
sowing. The species most cultivated here is the com- 
won red, and the Eſsex white wheat, | 
0 Oates A 
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commodation of his tenants. 
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osertn bas euridetul us ui U ie the; and an 
vated in much greater quantities than any other species, 
oat- meal being still the general food of the inhabitants, 
and on which also the tenants principally depend for pay- 
ment of a e nsiderable part of their” rents. Oats are 


own "after graſs; barley, turnips,” Pease, wheat, and 


sometimes after oats. The ground is plowed either in 
Autumn, or in the Spring, as the weather will permit, 
and about four firlots Linlithgow measure is sown on 


each acre, and the returns are from 6 to 7 bolls the acre, 
though often in favourable seasons considerably more on 


such farms as are in a high state of cultivation. Seve- 


try in the spriag 1983, when many of the public-spirited 


proprietors, particularly the Earl of Fife, sensible of the 
great risk of sowing the damaged grain of the preceding 
crop, imported very considerable quantities for the ac- 


But what are most —_ 
rally cultivated, are a kind common in the country, and 


known by the name of early oats, in eee 


those common in the neighbouring province of EI 


huh are about a fortnight later of being ripe... 

. Barley wis, during the coatinatncs of thi aviibar $76: 
e e considered as the most valuable crop, 
and was cultivated in much greater quantities than any 
other kind of grain, except oats. But since the intro- 


duetion of turnips and sown graſs, and gince the breed- 
ing and rearing of stock have become objects of great 


importance, the quantity of barley annually sold has de- 
ereased, though the returns by the acre are much more 


abundant. . This crop is sown after oats, ' pease, or tur- 
nip ; when after oats or pense, the land is three times 
plowed, the first plowing being given soon after the har- 


vest; the second, which is here called stirring, is perform- 
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ed when the oat- seed is finiſhed, and immediately after, the 
manure, which had been procured in the course of the 
former winter, is spread on the gronnd, which is again 
plowed in the month ot May, when seed at the rate of 
14 or 15 pecks is sown' on the acre. The returns are . 
from 6 to 8 bolls on the acre. Barley, the produce of 
OY : | such farms as are now under review, weighs from 17 
8 to 19 stones Amsterdam per boll, in good seasons: the 
common Scots minen mhm 
here. 
Nee Bans nenne 6e great unintities 
here, and very seldom together. In the interior and 
more remote parts of the district, beans will not come to 
maturity. They succeed wheat or oats, and are general. 
ly son after one furrow, which is given sometimes in 
Autumn and sometimes in Spring. The quantity of 
pease son is generally about five firlots, and of beans , 
fix firlots wheat measure, to the acre. The returns are 
very variable; in a favourable dry season, from six to ten 
are often reaped off the acre ; but when the season is wet 
and rainy, the crops of grain are very deficient. "a 
Potatoes. The cultivation of this root came into gene- 
; ral practice here about forty years ago. They are now 
| | raiĩsed in conſiderable quantities on every farm, and the 
pooreſt tradesman and labourer, as well as the moſt ex- 
tenſive farmer, raise a sufficiency for the use of their fa- 
milies. The white kidney kind is chiefly cultivated here. 
| They are now generally planted on land prepared by the 
plough, and drilled and horſe-hoed like other green crops. 
The general introduction of potatoes, as a crop in the 
open field, is, without doubt, the moſt important improve- 
ment in agriculture that ever found its way into this 
i}; Bci to the more northerly parts of it, . 


where 
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neſs of the harveſts; for had not this valuable root been 
in general uſe in this diſtci@ in the spring of 1783, it is 


very probable that many of the inhabitants would have 


periſhed for want of food, or their living conſtantly on 
the damaged oat-meal of the preceding crop, would haye 
er Ren, which might have 
proved fatal to them. | 

Turnip. It has been ae chm: the; late 
Earl of Findlater was the firſt who introduced the turgip 


husbandry into this country about the 1748, and though 
this crop is now common on almoſt every farm, it is not, 


however, cultivated to ſo great an extent as it ought to 


be. The land is plowed. three times, and the seed is 
sown in drills from eighteen inches to three feet diſtance 
from each other, and from the 10th to the 25th of June 
is the ordinary seed time. The crop is consumed partly 


in feeding cattle for the butcher, Wen em | 


milch cows and young cattle.. , 


— 


ee eee ee in this: dis- 


via, and to advantage. It is partly manufactured for 
the use of the inhabitants, but much the greater quantity 


is manufactured for exportation, as has been already: 


more particularly mentioned. An acre of Flax ſold on 
the field before pulling, gives from L. 7 AL a fee 
meme 25255 8 e 


Implements of Huſbandry. 


The a of husbandry all over this Adria 
about forty years ago, were, as may eaſily be supposed, 
very rudely conſtructed. In those days, creels, or cur- 
yocks, a semicircular baſket made of twigs, and fixed 
one on ench fide of the hore: by means of a kind of saddle, 
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supplied the place of the dung cart, and were also em- 
ployed in carrying the ſtock of fuel from the moss. The 
grain, meal and lime, (ot which laſt article from 50 to 
60, ooo bolls were annually exported, as will be more par- 
ticularly mentioned hereafter,) were carried in sacks on 
horses backs, often. for ten, fitteen, and sometimes twenty 
miles on a ſtretch. The only plough used in the coun» 
try, was the kind now generally known by the name of 
the Scots plough, and which, with the ordinary and poor- 

er class of tenants, ſtill retains its place, after having un- 
dergone some little i improvement. 

The late Earl of Findlater, about the year 1948, when 
he commenced his farming operations, imported ploughs, 
harrows, and other implements of. husbandry, ſuch as 

were then used in England, and in the beſt cultivated and 
moſt improved parts of Scotland. The other proprietors | | 
and se verals of the moſt intelligent farmers followed his 
Lordſhip's example, and either imported these imple- 
ments of a more improved conſtruQion, or employed the 
tradesmen in the country to make them from the . 
of those which had been import. 

The ploughs, carts, harrows, and other implements * 
husbandry, on the farms occupied by the proprietors, 
and of those in the poſſeſſion of the more intelligent and 
Subſtantial tenants, ate now framed nearly on the model 
of those used in the moſt improved parts of the kingdom. 
On some of these farms, trains drawn by two or four 
oxen, and carts drawn by two horses, have of late been 
introduced; but unleſs conſiderable sums are expended 
in repairing the roads, there is no chance that carriages 


of this description can come into general use. 


Threſhing-mills have also been introduced of oY a 
the advantages of them seem to be so well known and 


eſtabliſhed, that there is no doubt of their soon coming 
into. 


1 5 

into general use. On the small farms in the higher part 
of the country, the implements of husbandry are nearly 
the same as formerly described. The only improve- 
ments worth taking notice of, is, that the creels, or cur- 
rocks, are now generally laid afide, and small carts, snit- 
able to the ſtrength and fie of the horses in that part of 
— — — . 


| Farm Houſes and Offices, | N 


u was the e 6 is "hl diſtrict, as well as in 
every other part of the kingdom, to have the farm houses 
placed together so as to form small villages. In those 
days also the tenants poſseſsed their farms in runrig, or 
runfield. The chief reason for the introduction of these 
practices, seems to have been the idea of protect ion, as 
by thus living together, and pofseſsing a mixed kind 
of property, the inhabitants would be more enabled, 
and at the same time more disposed to protect them 
selves and their property from these bands of free booters, 
who so frequently committed deptedations on the low 
part of the country; but gradually, as the manners of 
the people became more civilized, and the laws and au- 
thority of government came in consequence to be more 
redpected, these cuſtoms began to lose ground; runrig and 
runfield are now scarcely known here; and where the 
farms have been granted in lease to one tenant, in place 
of four or ſiye, these villages have of course become un- 
neceſsary. 7 | 5 3 

When new houses were requiſite on a farm, it was the 
practice for the proprietor to furniſh the timber, and for 
the tenant to carry the whole of the materials, and be at 
all the other expence of erecting the fabric. On the. ex- 
piry of his lease, the houses were given over to the next. 
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entering tenant ; he, on the one hand, receiving from his 


predeceſsor any such gum, as the persons mutually cho- 
- gen had determined, as the extent of damage, which the 


timber had suſtained during the former lease ; and on the 
other, becoming bound to leave it at his removal equal 
in value to the original coſt. By these means there is a 
certain extent, of what is here called maſter*s timber, on 


every farm in the country, which becomes a burden on 
the incoming tenant, and may account in some measure 


for so little alte ration having taken place in the accom- 
modation of the middling claſs of tenants ; as this maſter's 
timber, for which the new tenant generally pays a sum, 
which to him is conſiderable, would be of little or no 


value if taken off the houses, or applied to any other pur- 


The firſt farm houses and offices conſtructed on regular n 


plans in this diſtrict, were built by Lord Findlater's te⸗ 
nants on his eſtates between Cullen and Banff, about the 


year 1759. This improvement was the natural conse- 


-quence of leases, which his Lordſhip had granted, as by 
three or four farms being Joined into one, new houses on 


a more extenſive scale, and in a more centrical ſituation, 
became neceſsary. Such farm houses and offices are not 
now peculiar to any one particular part of the diſtrict: 
On every eſtate. where the proprietors have entered into 
the liberal ideas of enlarging the fize of the farms, such 
buildings are to be seen. The dwelling-house conſiſts of 
two ſtories built of ſtone and lime, covered with flate, 
and neatly and commodiouſly finiſhed within. The of- 
fices, which generally form three ſides of a square, are 


also built of ſtone and lime, and either covered with late, 


tyle, or a subſtantial that eh of ſtraw. It is, however, 


FRET to 3 that the expence of erecting these 


* 
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buildings, and the total loſs of the vue of the maſter's 


timber, originally on the farm, falls entirely on this de- 
scription of tenants, who, on account of their thus ac- 


quiring an extent of land to rent, $0 far beyond what is 


the lot of the general run of tenants in the country, agree 
to furniſh themselves with the neceſsary accommodation 
of houses, on condition of their being allowed a certain 
zum at the expiry of the lease, and which in no case EX= 


ceeds two years rent of the farm, but which i in every case 


muſt fall much below the original expence, even if no 
intereſt for the money originally expended. is —_ 
into the calculation. | 

The habitations of 6 3 and 
labourers, have for a long series of years been conſtruc- 
ted in a much superior manner to those in fimilar circcum- 
ſtances, in any other country north of the Grampian 
mountains.. They are generally built of ſtone and clay, 
and pointed, or harled with lime; and properly thatched- 
with ſtraw. The only improvement that has recently 


taken place, is a small window or two with panes of glaſs, 


in place of an aperture, which was formerly ſhut by a 
board. The dwellings, however, might till be improved 


by enlarging the ſize of the windows, and laying the : 
floors with wood, brick, or ſtone, in place of earth, of 


which they are at present composed. This probably 
might tend more than any other measure to introduce 
new ideas respecting the comforts of life, and thereby 
induce this claſs of people to adopt modes of induſtry, at 


present unknown to them, though now in general oe . 


tice among their neighbours in the more zeutherly, and 
more improved parts of the kingdom. 5 


Io the credit of the proprietors, it ſhould be obſerved, "oh 


chat there & are moretowns and villages erected under en- 
* -. Charter. © 
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charter ia this country, than any north of the river Tay. 
The houses in these towns and villages are built of the 
beſt materials, and finiſhed in the moſt subſtantial man- 
ner; and the avidity with which the inhabitants in the 
neighbourhood grasp at every new opportunity of acqui- 
ring these holdings, is a sufficient proof of the increase 

of manufactures, and the good faith under which these 
Feus have all along been granted. 


* abies: and the Price of Labour. 


It has been observed, that by far the 3 
of the inhabitants are employed in agriculture; but a very 
conſiderable number are engaged in commerce, manufac- - 
tures and fiſheries on the coaſt, which, added to the emi- 
gration of great numbers of both sexes, of the lower claſs, 
| which takes place yearly to the south of Scotland, has 
tended to raise the price of labour in this diſtrict, which 
is nearly doubled within these fifteen years. 1 


The wages of an ordinary ploughman, are from L. 6 
to L. 7 Sterling by the year, and those of a woman, from 
L. 2 to L. 3. A man engaged for the harveſt, which 
generally laſts 6 or 7 weeks, though frequently much 
longer, receives L. 1: 10, and a woman about L. 1. A 
labourer hired by the day, for caſting peats, cutting hay, 

or in harveſt, receives 10 d. and his RY and in win- 
ter, 6 d. or 7d. with his victuals. | 

In spring, summer, and autumn, the We cattle , 
are worked for about four hours in the morning, and for 
the same space in the afternoon, and in winter between 
four and five hours in the day. | | 

All the corns are threſhed by the farm servants, which 
operation, together with the manufaQuring of them, 
and carrying the meal to the markets at the different sea- 
ports, conſtitute moſt part of the winter's work. 

| The 


| * 
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The servants are in general maintained 10 the family, 
Thiele who have families, and reside in detached houses 
on the farm, beſides their house and 2 Small garden, 'have 
fix and a half bolls of oat meal, at 8 ftone Amſterdam; 
and generally have a cow's grals allowed thern, and e 
fuel carried home by the farmet's horses. 
| The ordinary mode of maintaining the farm Servants 
who reſide in the family, is 30 fimilar to that which is 


practised in the neighbouring county of Elgin, and 


which was fully detailed in the report of that diſtrict, 


that it appears unneceſſary to enter into particulars here. 


Iti is only proper to add, that oat-meal and potatoes are 


the principal foad of the ſervants, labourers, mechanics, 
and poorer tenants; though on Sundays and Chriſtmas 


holidays, they haye butcher” 5 meat and fiſh” on many OC , 


caſons, _ 


: 
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Roads ant Bridger : 


The public and parochial roads in this diſtrict are in 
general i in à very wretched fituation. The great poſt 
road from Banff to Fochabers, is not kept in such a ſtate 
of repair as might be expected, confidering that there - 
are few counties more populous, and more closely inha- 
bited, than the one through which this road paſſes. Ma- 
ny of the rivulets are yet without bridges of any kind, 
and in some places the road is conducted in the worſt 
poſſible dire&ion. This is particularly the case at the 
bay of Sandend, between Portsoy and Cullen, where the 
road is carried down a very ſteep hill on one ſide of the 
bay, and made to aſcend one equally high on the other; 
while at the entry of the bay, from either ſide, the tra- 
valet has to ford a conſiderable ſtteam of water, which. 

| W * oY 
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is often swelled, not only by extraordinary floods, but 


by high tides, which repel the waters in their courses, 


and thereby render the -paſsage difficult, and often dan- 


gerous. In the month of December laſt, the .poſt-boy 
very narrowly escaped being drowned, in consequenc 
of a high tide, while the-rivulet was in flood at the same 
time. This evil might be remedied, and a much better 
level obtained, were the road carried along the mo 
grounds on the south fide of the bay. 

The public road from the $outh fide of the county, by 
Keith to Fochabers, is perhaps the worſt in Great Bri- 


tain, having been in a great measure neglected almoſt 


ever ſince its original formation, under the direction of 
the late Earl of Findlater, and muſt soon become totally 


impafsable, unleſs very great exertions are made by those 


proprietors whose eſtates are connected with it; at pre- 


sent, it is really in the higheſt degree dangerous for 
ſtrangers to attempt to travel from Keith to Fochabers 


in winter. 5d bf wavy 


The roads from the aer parts of the country to the 
sea- ports of Banff, Portsoy, and Gartmouth, are much in 
the same ſtate with the one laſt mentioned, and are in a 
manner impassable for several months in winter. In the 
more remote parts of the diftri&, greater attention seems 
to be paid to the roads. In this respeet the pariſhes of 
Mortlich, Glaſs, and Botriphney, are better accommodated 
than the pariſhes nearer to the coaſt, - Those in Botriph- 


ney are conſtantly kept in better order than any other in 


the county. This is owing to the great attention which 
Alexander Mill Eſq; of Chappleton, factor for Mr Duff 
of Drummure, has for many years paid to making and 
keeping the roads on that eſtate in proper r ; an ex- 

Ge - ample 
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ample well worthy the imitation of every person in the 


diftrict, entruſted with the execution of this branch of 
police, as by his uncommon exertions and ſteady applica- 


tion, he has demonſtrated, that even in this deep swampy - 


soil, it is poſſible to make good roads. But it is unfortu- 
nate that the advantages of them are comparatively of 
little consequence to the inhabitants of that part of the 


county, because, when they leave their own pariſh, on | 
their way tothe sea- ports, with the produce of their 


farms, they have to encounter all the difficulties and in- 
conveniencies, that are to be expected on roads, to the re- 
pairs of which no attention 1s paid. | 

Considering the great quantity of meal nd grain 
which is annually exported from this diſtrict, and the 
diſtance at which the great body of the farmers refide 
from the ſea-ports, certainly no greater improvement 


could be introduced, nor one, however expensive, that 


would be more for the intereſt of the proprietors, than 
that of good roads. It is evident, that the farmer in 


every country pays rent conform to the advantages 175 


which he enjoys; and it is equally clear, that though 
good roads in that country would no doubt coſt a. very 
conſiderable ſum, yet even if the proprietors were to be 
at the whole expence, without applying to Parliament 
for leave to erect toll bars, ſtill they would receive a high 
intereſt for the money ſo expended, in the additional rent 
which the farmers would chearfully pay for the ' accom. 
modation. There is no doubt but four or ſive times the 


quantity of meal or grain would be carried on one cart, 


from the pariſhes of Mortlich, Glass or Botriphney, to 
Portsoy or Banff, more than at present, if the roads were 

good ; and therefore any perſon that will calculate the 
| "I's 5 


CEP | 
udvinjz of time; of expence, and of tear and wear of 
horses, barts, harneſs, &c. will be able to form some ide 
of the loſs which-the agricultural intereſt of this. diſtrict 
suſtains by the roads being allowed Peng et 


present disgraceful ſitus tion. 
It is seareely poſſible, that under the eee 


in this country can ever be made tolerable, If upon in. 
Anuiry, it is found that the agriculture and commerce of 


the country in cheir preſent ſtate will not afford making 


turnpike roads; yet another plan might be adopted, 


which would certainly be attended with very beneficial 


consequences, viz. that of applying to Parliament for a 


particular road act for the diſtri, by which the ſtatute 


labour might be converted, and a ſam thereby annually 


collected, which, if properly applied to the repairs of 
the roads, would do more service in one year, than is 
done in seven, under the present management. Such 
road acts as above mentioned, were procured some year: 


ago for the counties of Perth, Angus, and lately for In- 
verneſs- ſhire: But as the proprietors of Aberdeen-ſhire 
have it ſeriouſly in contemplation to apply for leave to 


make turnpike roads in that part of the country, it ts to 
be hoped that the public spirit of the gentlemen in this 


diſtrict will induce them to follow so laudable an example; 


which would eſſentially promote the improvement of agri- 


culture and commerce, as well as their own intereſt, and 
a etfoten ates SaSeneRRs 11 


In the report of the county of Elgin aud Forres, the 
great utility of a bridge or bridges aeroſs the river 
Spey, in order to open à safe an eaſy communication to 
this diſtrict, was fully pointed out. It is therefore un · 
mae to enter ſo EN the 2 here. It may 

however 
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Fochabery,' which is much to be feared, the propristors 
of both ſides of the river, at the boat of Brigg. would 
not only greatly promote their own intereſt, but alſo do 


wete they to adopt the proper meaſures, in order to 
get a bridge built across the river. at that place, The 
sum requiſite, would. not exceed L. 3000, a conſiderable 
part of which might eatily be obtained by voluntary: sub- 


proprietor, and consequently moſt intereſted i in bringing 
about this improvement, to give uꝑ any trifling rent which 
he may receive for the paſſage boat, and begin the buſi- 
ness by a. liberal donation. Should the sum thus procur- 


might be obtained, and a. very small toll or pontage 
would not only secure a fund for payment. of the intereft 
of the zum to be borrowed, but also such à sum as would 
keep t the bridge, when. built, in a complete ſtate of repair. 
As the Earl of Findlater reſides abroad, it is to be hoped 
his men of buſiness, who pay the greateſt attention to his 
intereſt in the management of his eſtates, will represent 
the importance: of this improvement, in such a manner, 


object, which, when attained, would 80 greatly . 
the improvement of the country. 


15 of road from Portsoy to Elgin, was Suggeſted as à proper 
measure, in case a bridge was erected at Boat of Brigg. 
The advantages of a road in that direction were particu- 
N mentioned, in 30 far as concerned the county of El- 


, | gin: 


preſent to raiſe a ſum neceſſary for erecting 2 bridge at 


an important service to the North of Scotland at large, 


seription, were the Eatl of Findlater, who is the greateſt 


ed be. inadequate for the purpose, an act of Parliament 


as to induce. his Lordſhip to take the lead in effecting an 


In the report above referred eee eee | 
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gin. From the ſtate of the roads in this diſtri, as be- 
fore described, it is obvious that the farmers who refide 
in the interior and more remote parts of the country, 
have very great difficulties to encounter in carrying the 
produce of their farm to market, and the merchants and 
manufactuters about Keith, Newmill, and the other vil- 
lages in that corner, labour under the like inconvenien- 
cies, in conveying their goods to and from the sea- ports. 

In order to promote improyements in agriculture, and 
the increase of manufactures in that part of the country, 
it is humbly suggeſted, as a proper measure, to form a 
new line of road to Portsoy, on the beſt poſſible level to 


Keith or Newmill, from whence one branch ſhould be 


carried to the Boat of Brigg, nearly in the direction of 
the present road, and the other to Mortlich, This road, 
after leaving the coaſt, would run through the pariſhes 
of Grange, Keith, Botriphney, and Mortlich. Another 
read from Banff, keeping as near to the north banks of 


Doveran, as the nature. of the grounds will permit, and . 


to join the other road near to where the roads from Banff, 
Portsoy, and Cullen, to Keith, now meet in the pariſh of ö 
Grange, would open an easy communication from the 
moſt extenſive and moſt valuable tract of arable land in 


the county, to the sea- ports of Banff and Portsoy ; the ad- 
vantages which muſt neceſſarily result from adopting this 


plan, muſt be so evident as to require no illuftration here. 


It is not uncommon, when any public measures of this 


kind are proposed, that people, who have other views, sug- 


geſt so many real or imaginary difficulties and inconve- 
niencies likely to ariſe from carrying them into effect, as 
greatly to embarrass and retard the execution. It ought, . 
however, to be remarked, that in the course of the sur- 


vey, 
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vey, on which the report is founded, the idea of erecting 
a bridge at Boat of Brigg, and forming new lines of road 
from Banff and Portsoy, through the centre of the diſtrict 
to that bridge, and from thence to Elgin, was conſidered 
by all ranks as an obje& of the greateſt importance, and 
more likely than any other to promote the internal im- 
provement of both countries. One objection indeed, 
though it appeared imaginary rather than rea}, was ſug- 
geſted, viz, That the snow would often lie so deep in that 
part of the country, as to render the road impaſſable for 
wheel carriages; but it ſhould be obſerved, that though 
the snow may diſſolve more flowly for a ſhort space in 
winter on this proposed tract of road than on the other; 
yet in the depth of the fall of anew on n 2285 there 
is litile difference at any . 


It appears only neceſſary again to repeat, that from 
every information that could be procured, there are no 
measures likely. to be adopted, which ſtand a fairer chance 
of introducing a general spirit of improvement in agricul- 
ture, extending the manufactures, and promoting the in- 
ternal improvement of that part of the kingdom, than 
forming proper lines of road, keeping them in Subſtantial 
repair, and building bridges where neceſſary. Ttis there- 
_ fore" to be hoped, that the Honourable Board to whom 
dis report 1 is addreſſed, in conjunction with the proprie- 
tors of that part of the country, will form and carry into 
execution such plans as may appear to them beſt calcula- 
ted for D objects 50 highly beneficial and | . 
tant. D 


n ae ban ile a cib yr gem 
26 Bchs 0285 © 2 aue and Fair 
3 * oils 3 boli in the towns 
of Banff, Cullen, .Portsoy, Keith and Fochabers, for the 
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sale of meal, butcher meat, poultry, eggs, butter, cheese, 
linen yarn, and ſuch other articles as the country people 
can spare. 12 

Though the 2. El of fiſh, and all other Ts of pro- 
viſions, are more moderate here than they are in the 
zouth part of the kingdom, yet they, have increased in 
value fully 50 per cent. within these laſt twenty years,/ 
_ diener ni from . - 3d. to 4d. per lib, 
A Goose „ 0 8. 6& 
& Duck .:. ˙ A ·˙· „ enge 
A Hen e 2 Gd. to 8d. 
A Chicken 2d. to 3d. 
A dozen Er * 
A pound of Butter (24 oz.) 64. to gd. _ 
23 A pound of Cheese (do.) 44. to 3d. 
ö The price of grain and oat· meal for the laſt s seven years, 
is ascertained by the annexed tate of the fiars of the coun- | 
ty for that period. Beſides the meal and grain neceſſary 
for the supply of the inhabitants, there are conſderabie f 
quantities sold and carried over· land to | 
Badenoch every SOT I dt Gr I La 
The quantity annually — from, the diſtri .; 
large, could not be correctly ascertained, in consequence 
of its being under the jurisdiction of different Cuſtoms 
houses; but in order to ſhew clearly the difference ig 
the exports. of meal and grain, in a good and bad season, 
the following ſtatement procured from the | Cuſtom-bouss 


of Aberdeen i Is $ubjoined : J 


(WI 


Account of Grain and Oat-mead, it AM” 
n within the precint# of 
the Port of Aberdeen, between the 5th of January 1787, 
A 


- I Quarters Quarters. ua Bolls 
Yours, . | Barley. LET Ha, meal. 
178 90 none By * none 1000 
1 200 none none none 
1789 2158 | 1627 none 12,017 
1790 | #3304 | 276: | none | 10,910 | 
1791 3660 1010 | none 6240 
1792 3456 1841 28 7277. |. 
| 4793 780 2471 11,079. 
Totals  } 14,453 1 7 143 49,23 


—— — 
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It is worthy of remark here, that from the same ac» 
count it hkewise appears, that in the period above - men- | 
tioned, 193,984 pounds of butter, and 17,920 pounds « of. 
cheese, were exported within that period. = 
There are several ſtated fares held annually in nat 
every pariſh for the sale of cattle, at which: many of the 
dealers from Angus, and other parts of the south of 
Scotland, attend, But although, at all these fairs, con- 
fiderable numbers of cattle are generally sold, yet these 
held at Keith are the moſt conſiderable; at one of which. 
it is not uncommon to see several thousand head of black 


cattle. 


It was impoſſible to ascertain the number or value of 


the cattle sold from this diſtrict yearly, yet from every 
information that could be procured, it is certain that 
more money is brought into the country, from the sale 

of cattle, than by the exports of grain and oat- meal. 
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| Live Stock. n 
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e ;atroduRtion of hem in agricul- 


tute, and before the demand from England, and the 


South of Scotland, for North Country cattle, became so 


great us it hath been of late years, little attention was 


paid to the different breeds of animals in this diſtrict. 


They were conſidered as the means by which the lands 


Tould be cultivated, rather than as an LOO of _ to 
5 farmer. | wy 


— 
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F this diſtrict has been long * bor i the beſt 
and largeſt breed of black cattle in the north of Scotland, 
yet the manner in which they were treated before the 


practice of ploughing with horses became common; could 


not tend to inerease their valve in respect to figure! or 
bone. The increased de mand for this species of ſtock, 
and consequent high prices, induced the intelligent far- 
mers to pay more attention to the improvement of the 
breed; and of late years some of the moſt respectable pro- 
prietots, particularly the Earl of Fife and General Grant 
of Ballandallach, have spared no expence in introducing 
from time to time; the moſt. valuable breed of bulls and 
cows from England, Guernsey, 1 the iſle of ay, bs. other 
ports of the highlands of Scotland. 


Altheugh the treatment of black 1. by AP poorer | 
; ' tenants in this district, i 15 Mill much the same that it was 
0 fifty years ago, yet the circumſtances above-mentioned, | 


Joined, to the attention which i 18 now paid to preserving 
the moſt promiſing for the market, and. for the propaga- 
_ tion of the ſtock, the general introduction of turnip hus- 
| bandry, the attention excited in other countries to this 
important object, and the improvements lately introdu- 
ced here, of. managing the plough and cart by a pair of 


SO 
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oxen, have tended. in f N degree to the improve- 

ment of the breed in point of fize and figure, so that the |; | "-» 

price has been conſiderably advanced, perhaps .nearly 5 5 ä 

doubled, within these twenty years. The average price g | 3. 

of oxen sold in this. diſtri& may; be reckoned at; fire | Sh 
guineas each. A oxen, nn * 1 
- tone Amſterdam. 4 lnb 51 8 E g 3 4 

„ Fen —— | 0 

several years paſt in preference to''oxen. | Wherever 

l chat has happened, particular attention has been paid to 

improve the breed, and confidering that the country is in 

1 ſill open and uninclosed, it is surprifing to what 

an extent the farmers have ſucceeded in improving the | 

' ze. and. ſhape of this species of ſtock... The ordinary | 18 

price of the beſt horses used for draught twenty or thirty ö | 

years ago, did not. exceed ten or, twelve pounds, while | e ER 

now, eighteen or twenty pounds is by no means confi- | | | 

RTE ies. 


In the higher parts of the diftrict, where oxen ploughs 
are ſtill commonly used, and among the poorer tenants all 
over the country, a good young horſe for the cart may be | | 1 

purchased at eight or nine pounds ; and it is worthy of res | a | 1 
mark, that many such might be found in this diſtrict, | 

_- which, if taken up before being worked, and kept pro- 
perly for a year or two, 4 make excellent hardy 
ms for the ſaddle. | 

| Sheep. Some of the more -subſtantial farmers" in the 

Io part of the country, have introduced the Northum- 
berland, or Calley's breed of ſheep, producing a fleece of | DE Orr =p. / 
from eight to twelve lib. Amſterdam, and weighing from 55 p . - 

| fixteen to twenty lib. per quarter. These when firſt brought $5305 . 2 
into the country sold for thirty or forty ſhillings each, but EN 4 
they have fince fallen conſiderably i in price, and from that 

7 | 2 | 8 5 
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n added to the extra expence of maintenance, 
and the additional care of them, which is neceflary, it be · 
gins now to be doubted here, whether they are the 
moſt profitable breed for the country. In the higher 
parts of the diſtrict, a conſiderable number of the black- 
faced or Linton breed are to be seen. Their properties 
"are $0 well known, as to render any deſcription here per- 


fectly unneceſſary. 

8 white-faced kind, the 
antieut breed of the country, and though not equal, either 
in point of weight or the value of fleece, to the Linton 
breed, yet by proper management, their wool, which 1s 
very fine in quality, might be greatly improved in quan- 
tity. But it muſt be acknowledged, that great ignorance 
and inattention prevails here in regard to the proper ma- 
nagement of these useful animals, numbers of them periſh- 
ing yearly under the rot and ſcab, which might be pre- 
vented by an ordinary degree of care. 

Swine are reared in conſiderable numbers at al the 
mills and diſtilleries in the diftrit, and a few are to be 
seen in the farm-yards of the principal tenants ; but as 
pork and bacon are by no means the favourite food of 
the inhabitants, and the utter averſion of not a few, the 
market for the sale of them is very limited. But for 
many years bygone, butchers from Aberdeen have been 
in the practice of coming into the country every year for 
the purpose of purchaſing all that they can find fit for 
heir purpose; and it is not uncommon to see herds of 
two or three hundred carried off at a time. It ſhould be 
observed that Aberdeen has long been noted for salted 
and pickled pork, and it forms no ITE: article 
2 from that harbour. * | | 
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. 
Woods nne Plantations. , 


From the present appearance of the country, it is cer- 


tain that about forty years ago, it was in general vety 
_ deſtitute of wood. About that time the spirit for plant- 
ing seems to have been introduced ; but though there are 
nov a great many extenſive plantations along the coaſt, - 
particularly around the family seats of the Duke of Gor- 
don, and the Earls of Fife and Findlater, and also several 


conſiderable tracts of planting in other parts of the coun- 


try, yet, upon the whole, little attention seems to have 
been paid to ſhelter the arable lands, so as to improve the 
climate. There are perhaps few countries where this mode 
of planting would be attended with more beneficial conse- 
quences, as from the bigh and exposed fituation of a 
great proportion of the corn fields, as has been already 


observed, the climate muſt naturally be cold and late; and 
if by any means the harveſts could be brought forward 
ten days or a fortnight earlier, the damage which so often 

- © happens to the later part of the crops would seldom take 


place, as, in general, the weather in the firſt two or three 
weeks of the harveſt is as favourable here, as in any part 
of the north of Scotland. It is however impoſlible to 


carry on this mode of improvement to any extent, unleſs 
the lands were claſſed together into 'Tegular farms, and 


inclosed and subdivided: Were this done, and belts and 
— clumps of trees planted in proper situations, there is eve. 

ry reason to believe that the climate would in time be 
thereby much improved. It may be proper to remark, 


> that the higher and more exposed the lands are, the belts 
ol planting ought to be the broader, as in such fituations 


trees will not thrive unleſs they are planted thick, 80 as 
to afford ſhelter to one another. In order to encourage 
. 
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„A. , 
by their cattle, it might be proper to follow the plan a- 
dopted by the late Earl of Findlater, with several of his 
| tenants, of giving them, at the expiry of the lease, every 
third tree (or the value in money) which had been, plant- 
ed during the currency of the lease. Intereſt is the tye 
which has the aureſt hold of mankind, and a compact on 
this principle between landlord and tenant is much more 
likely to secure the preservation of trees than any other 
measure that can be adopted. : 


In the more remote parts of the diſtri there are cond 
derable tracts of natural woods, conſiſting of oak, alder, 
birch, &c. on the fide of almoſt every rivulet, particular- | 
ly on the banks of the waters of Avon, Livat, Fiddich, 
and Dulnan ; of which many of the implements of bus- 
bandry used in that part of the country are conſtructed, 
There is but a small proportion of the Scots fir arrived to 
such an age as to be fit for domeſtic purposes, and there- 
fore a great part of the country is ſtill supplied with 
wood which is floated down from the foreſts of Strath- 
spey. The period however is not far diſtant, when the 


diſtrict will be able. to supply Bags and also spare _ 
exportation. , 


All the proprietors in the - guntry seem at present to 
poſſeſs a spirit for planting, and if in place of covering 
extenſive tracts of barren heath with trees, which can on- 
ly tend to the improvement of these particular spots, 
they were to plant ſtripes and clumps of trees among the 
arable fields, it would not only ornament the country, 
but improve the climate, which myſt be acknowledged 

by all to be an object of the greateſt importanee to this 
country, and which, if attained, would be See pur- 
: * on en any terms. 
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Miccellaneous 8 and Hints far Improvement. ; 


From the preceding report it appears, that a Spirit for 
improvement has been pretty generally introduced, "and 
that if the proprietors at large were to ſtudy their own 


| Intereſt $0 far as to give the neceſsary encouragement to 


their tenants, the still greater improvement of the coun- 
try might be thereby effect Ja 3 4: 


The climate of this diſtri&, it will be generally | ac- 


knowledged, i is more favourable to the cultivation of graſs 


than grain, and to introduce a rotation of cropping, by 
which one half of the farm was to be conſtantly under 


. Sown- graſs and turnip, would turn out to be a measure 


highly favourable to the intereſt of landlords and tenants, 
as from the beſt information, there i is every reason to be- 


eve, that for a series of 70 or 80 years back, such rainy | 


late seasons have recurred once in four or five years, 


as have greatly damaged, and on some occ , almoſt 
totally ruined the crops; the corn often remai Wk the 
fields tilt the middle or end of December. Such tenants 


as have their farms inclosed and subdivided, pursue near- 


I y the above mentioned system, and after several yeats 


% 


experience, have found their advantage in their doing 30, 
not only from the superior crops of grain which they 
reap, but alao in the improvement of their live ſtock. It 
being obvious, that cattle reared in ſheltered inclosures, 
enjoy plenty of food and their natural freedom, muſt rise 
iu bone, figure, and value, greatly above those which are 
reared in an open exposed paſture, reſtricted often to a 
narrow field, and pent up every night in a fold. The su- 
perior price which Banf-ſhire cattle are sold for, in the 
South country markets, compared to the breed of any other 
diſtrict in the North, and the quantity of butter Which 
is annually exported, amount to complete evidence of its 
being | 


8 e (4 ) 

| being an excellent grazing country, and ſhould induce 
the proprietors to try, by every poſſible means, to intro- 
duce this syſtem of husbandry into more general prae- 

_ tice: But it is impoſſible to do this with effect, unleſs the 
farms are enlarged, inclosed and subdivided. In general, 
there is great abundance of ſtone quarries in the diſtrict; 
but as in some particular places, ſtone is not to be had 
without great expence, hedge and ditch might be subſtitu- 

| ted in place of ſtone fences. It may be safely ſtated, that 
if the farms were inclosed, every arable acre in the dis- 

: - - trict would yield the proprietors, on an avarage, from 
. 5 five. to fix ſhillings of additional rent, and the tenants at 
£2 | the same time would live more comfortably, and become 
more useful members of the ſtate. This great improve- ö 
8 ment can only be effected in one of two ways. The firſt, 
by the proprietors being at the. whole outlay, on receiv- 
ing a reasonable intereſt from their tenants for the mo- 
ney 80 expended, or by their granting leases of such 
duration, and on such equitable terms, to subſtantial and 
intelligent farmers, as to induce them to undertake the 
buſineſs at their own expence, which bas hitherto been 
- the practiee in this diſtri, Were this plan to be adop- | 
5 ted, it is impoſſible to ſtate with any degree of certainty 
the advantages both of a public and private nature, that 
| | | would neceſſarily result from it; but if reference is had 
It 5 5 to those countries where such improvements have been 
; 2 | made, some idea of the extent may be formed. * 
1 be draining of land seems to be a mode of improve- 
ment very little known or practised here, though there 
. : are few countries where it could be done at leſs expence, 
and perhaps none in which greater advantages would re- ; 
sult from ptopet well conſtrued drains. The arable lands 
generally lie more or leſs in a sloping direction, which 
Yours a ready deſcent to the water * falls from the 
clouds, 


— 


— 


. 


clouds, and would of course render the drains. leſs ex- 
penſive, and the nature of the soil, which is in general 
retentive of water, would be much improved, as. by keep - 


ing the lands free of sur face water, during the winter 


and spring, and planting belts and clumps of trees, 30 


as to procure ſhelter, there can be no doubt, but the 


climate would be thereby improved, which, from what 
has been ſtated, muſt appear to be an object of the very 


firſt importance to every person concerned in the culti- 
vation of the coil. 


Though 3 AC more 
abundaat ſtock of limieſtone, and indeed very few in 


which a greater quantity of lime is manufactured, yet 


it has by no means come into general use as à manure. 
Those who poſſeſs the moſt improved farms.do indeed 
use it, and from experience find that it answers their 
moſt sanguine expectations; but the general ran of te- 
nants, particularly those in Strylla or Strath-Ifla, though 


they manufacture 40 or 50,060 bolls annually, and sell 


it at the low price of 6 d. or 8 d. the ball, equal to 64 
Scots pints powdered lime, after the trouble and expence 


of carrying it ten or ſifteen miles, yet. they rarely ever | 


think of applying it as a manure to their own farms. 
Though this trade of manufacturing lime for other coun- 
tries, no doubt, brings some money into the diſtrict, and 
enables the people who are employed in it to pay their 
rents; yet considering the disadvantages under which 
they labour, no one will pretend to say, but that these 
people could be more usefully and more profitably em- 
ployed, both for themselves and the public, in other 


lines of life, In place of burning the lime ſtone in small, 


ill conſtructed open kilns, (which is the practice at pre- 


sent, and by which, perhaps, nearly double the quantity 


a would be requiſite if the kilns 
F 


were 


(>). 


were built larger, and of a more perfect conſtruction), 
and in place of a great number of people being thus em- 
ployed, who poſseſs small farms, and who generally cul. 
tivate them in the worſt poſſible manner, it would be; 
no doubt, for the intereſt of the proprietors, were they 
to ere& proper kilns at their own expence, and employ 
experienced persons to manufacture lime; for it cannot 
be supposed that these men can do as much work, as the 
same number would do, if by a proper division of labour, 
and under the direction of proper persons, they were 
conſined each to that part of the work to which he was 
accuſtomed. The tenants ſhould also be bound by their 
leases to lay on a certain quantity of lime yearly oa 
their farms, under such rules and regulations as are 
adopted, and have been found by experience to. an- 
swer in other countries. Lime, by this mode of ma- 
nagement, could be afforded at a lower price, the use of 
it as a manure be generally introduced, and the ſituation 
of the people now employed in that trade, would become 
more comfortable, by their being at liberty to devote 
their whole time and attention to the proper cultivation : 
and improvement of their farms, or hows their FROM! em- N 
, ployed i in manufactures. . 

From what has been Divide Gear it appears that 
the value and extent of the whole fiſheries on the coaſt 
are pretty conſiderable, and if any improvement could 
be made in regard to the fituation of the people, it is 
certainly an object that ſhould be attended to. There 


are from 46 to $0 boats usually employed in this trade, 


along the coaſt of this narrow diſtrict, and about 300 
men. They are in general a sober induſtrious race 
of people, and very attentive to the busineſs in which 
they are engaged. At the period when the survey of 
W was made * 1793) an immense 

quantity, 
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quantity of haddocks were daily caught; but such was 
the scarcity and extravagant price of salt, which was 
selling at 2 d. and 3 d. per pound, that the fiſhers could 
not go on in the usual manner to salt that extra Te 
ty of fiſh which they had caught, and which they found 
. was above the ordinary consumpt-of the country. 

Whether this scarcity and high price of salt arose 
from a real or artificial scareity, it is not neceſsary here 
to enquire ; but if any regulation could be made in fa- 
vour of these people, and others in the like situation, on 
other parts of the coaſt, in regard. to that neceſsary arti- 
cle, it would tend to increase the value of the fiſhings, 
nner ae Kreer reve- 

nues of the ſtate 
In time of war, these people, nee ahbies” | 
henfion of being preſſed on board ſhips of war, are com- 
pelled to forsake their natural element, and to seek pro- | 
tection in the moſt remote parts of the highlands ; while 
their families, which generally eoufiſt of ' wife and five 
or fix children, remain at home in a ftate of extreme 
wfetchedness. It might be worthy the attention of go- 
vernment to confider of some plan, by which this useful 
class of people might be enabled to follow their occupa- 
tion at all seasons without fear or dread. Perhaps, if at 
the commencement of a war, every two boats were to 
ſurniſh an able-bodied seaman, which would be chearful. 
ly agreed to, it might be proper, in that case, to grant 
a full and ample protection to the remainder during the 
whole course of the war; and it is probable, this would 
be a fair and equal arrangement, as a very great pro- 
portion of these fiſhers are old and unfit for service on 
board ſhips of war, and therefore would not be taken 


unn 4262 Some auch compact as: 
- this: 
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( 44 ) 
this exiſts betwixt government and the inhabitants of 
Shetland. They furniſh one hundred seamen for the 
Royal Navy upon any extraordinary emergency, and the 
whole fiſhermen belonging to these iſles are thereafter 
allowed to prosecute their buſiness without any * 
henſion of being viſited by a press-gang. 

One other hardſhip these people labour under, but 
which i is felt equally severe by all those who are engag- 
ed in ſhipping, commerce and manufaQtures along this 
coaſt. This is the want of a Cuſtom-house in a centri- 
cal fituation. At present no goods can be ſhipped or land. 
ed, nor any veſlels be allowed to sail without the neces. 
sary permiſſion, which muſt be procured either from the 
Cuſtom- house at Aberdeen, fifty miles diſtant on the one 
hand, or from Inverness, at the diſtance of fixty miles on 
the other. If a deputation on a small scale was granted 
from the Board of Cuſtoins, to two or three persons re- 
fiding in Banff, to negociate the buſiness, it would cer. 
tainly tend to promote the trade and manufactures of 

the country, and the additional 0 muſt be And | 
trifling indeed. 


The great obſtacles to the improvement of this ailtria 
have been pretty fully detailed in the course of the pre- 
ceding report. These which appear moſt formidable are 
the small fize of the farms in general; the great expence 
to which an improving tenant is obliged to submit in 
ereCing proper houses and fences 3 the ſhort duration of 
the leases which ate grumted to tenants of this deserip- 
tion, the severe aſtrictions to mills, and the wretched 
ate of the roads. These, however, are difficulties 
which the proprietors might with a proper attention to 
their own intereſts and to the prosperity of the country, 
eafily remove. Were that done, and the means of im- 

| ; provement 


0 
provement which have been hinted at 8 such 


as building farm-houses, enlarging, incloſing and subdi- 


viding the farms; planting clumps and belts of trees, 30 
as to ſhelter the arable fields; draining the lands; obliging 


the tenants to have nearly the half of their farms under 


sown grass and turnip, and to use lime as a manure ;; 


there -is no doubt but the proprietors would in twenty 


or thirty years nearly double their revenue ; the fitua- 


tion of the tenants would be much improved, and trade- 


and manufactures increase beyond any calculation that. 
can at present be made, 


State of the FIARS of the County of Banff from the year 


1787 to the year 1193, both incluſive. * 
Hig | wh . 
eat ey $ per boll 8 | 
Senn. per Boll. | per Boll, | per Boll, ſtone Am- 
| 1 | ſterdam. 
| 178 L. o 16 8 L. o 17 6 L. o 12 L. o 13 4 
2788 0 16 8] 0 17-6] 12 0 © — 4 
1789 1 e of o 118 O9 4 0 11 oh] 
1790 1 10] 014 6] o110| 0 11 9 
1791 I 1 0 9 © 11 6] 0 12 6 
1792 o 18 [ 0 18 0 012 6 013 
1 LE: Not ascertained! © 18 0 oO 13 4 O | 


13 4 


N. B. The average price of meal in this country for 
twenty years preceding 1782, was 11 8. 7+ 6. per 
boll. By the above ſtatement the average price has 

been 128.83 d. per boll. , 


